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SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


AT BREAD LOAF, VERMONT 


49th Session 
June 26—August 11, 1968 


The Aim The Bread Loaf School of English is a community of teachers 
and students devoted to the humanistic ideals of the liberal arts at the 
graduate level of education. The School of English aims to provide its stu- 
dents with a rich literary experience leading to the Master of Arts degree 
in English. Bread Loaf views its master’s degree as an experience in the 
mastery of the literary arts, not as a process nor a compromise, and it 
affirms a commitment to literary concerns, not to a collection of credits. 
It believes that its goals can best be achieved by attracting to Bread Loaf 
distinguished scholar-teachers who are dedicated and proud practitioners 
of a great art. The emphasis at Bread Loaf has always been upon the bond 
between teacher and student, upon the creative, critical and organic, 
rather than the mechanical and pedantic, and upon the liveliness of litera- 
ture, writing and dialogue. 

For nearly half a century the School of English has nourished its heritage 
of literary scholarship in the pleasant coolness of a wooded mountain bowl 
and in an atmosphere of conspicuous simplicity remote from the distractions 
of metropolitan life. In the congenial natural environment of Bread Loaf it is 
possible to sustain the intellect and the spirit in a nice balance of society and 
solitude. The School sees the life of the mind not as the exclusive province 
of the classroom and the examined exercise. Bread Loaf attempts to provide 
time for a summer of discovery, not only of literature but of a place and a 
community, for no one can live a life of isolation on the Mountain. 

The Bread Loaf curriculum, constantly varied and generous, offers a 
liberal range of courses in literary periods, authors, and works of English, 
American, classical, and world literature. By affording depth and balance 
to the literary experience of its students, most of whom are teachers of 
literature, Bread Loaf meets their professional needs in literature, language, 
and literary history, in dramatic arts and the craft of writing, in the art of 
teaching and of evaluating literary texts. It encourages students to share in 
a spirit of friendly endeavor and of disciplined commitment to literary 
studies, for which all at Bread Loaf have, in Robert Frost’s phrase, “a pas- 
sionate preference.” 





The School The Bread Loaf School of English was organized as a dis- 
tinctive school of English in 1920. It has since been in continuous session. 

The original mountain-and-forest area in which the English School is 
located was willed to Middlebury College in 1915 by Joseph Battell, breeder 
of Morgan horses, proprietor of the local newspaper, and spirited lover of 
nature. Mr. Battell early acquired large landholdings, acre by acre, starting 
in 1866, until several mountains were among his properties. It would have 
pleased him to realize that more than a century later the original goal of a 
place where man and mountain could meet remains undeflected, for at 
Bread Loaf, where once had been a hospitable hostelry, the humanities are 
fostered amid the natural beauty of mountain, forest, and stream. Modern 
improvements and the addition of several new buildings have enhanced the 
charm and conveniences of the old original Inn and the surrounding cottages. 

From June 26 until August 11, 1968, the forty-ninth session of the School 
of English will be held at Bread Loaf. Each year over 200 students have come 
from all regions of the United States and from many foreign countries. Of 
these students 760 have taken the degree of Master of Arts. 

During the last forty years Bread Loaf can count among its faculty mem- 
bers such distinguished teachers and scholars as William Arrowsmith, Carlos 
Baker, Harold Bloom, Cleanth Brooks, Reuben Brower, Kenneth Connelly, 
Donald Davidson, Robert Gorham Davis, Elizabeth Drew, Moses Hadas, 
William Meredith, Perry Miller, John Nims, and John Crowe Ransom. 

But no one has been identified with Bread Loaf longer than has Robert 
Frost, who first came to the Bread Loaf School of English on the invitation 
of Dean Wilfred Davison in 1921. Friend and neighbor at Bread Loaf, Mr. 
Frost returned to the School every summer with but three exceptions for 
forty-two years. The influence of his presence will long be felt. 


Admission Students are regularly admitted without examination and with- 
out being candidates for a degree. No student is admitted, however, unless he 
satisfies the Director of his fitness to profit by the instruction offered. All 
instruction is at the graduate level, requiring advanced preparation both in 
language and in literature. Undergraduates are not accepted. Students are 
admitted for one summer only and must reapply for admission for any suc- 
ceeding summer. Although cancellations may make it possible to enroll some 
students on the waiting list as late as the first day of the session, early applica- 
tions are advised in order to insure admission and to obtain a better choice of 
room. An application form will be sent on request. All correspondence con- 
cerning admission and room reservations should be addressed to the Bread 
Loaf Secretary, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vermont. 


The Faculty 


George K. Anderson, A.B. and Ph.D., Harvard; Litt. D., Middlebury. 
Professor of English, Brown. Twenty-eighth summer at Bread Loaf. 
Professor Anderson has taught at George Washington University and 
Brown and was Chairman of the English Department at Brown from 1950 
to 1960. A Guggenheim Fellow in 1945, he has assisted in editing The 
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The Faculty, 1967 
Front (left to right) Erie Volkert, Rachel Trickett, Wylie Sypher, G Anderson, Mary Lanigan, Martin Price 
Rear (left to right) Paul Cubeta (Director), Angus Fletcher, John Nims, David Levin, Laurence Holland, Kenneth Connelly, William Sharp 





Literature of England, This Generation and The World of Literature, and has 
written chapters on Old and Middle English literature in A History of English 
Literature, now issued separately as Old and Middle English Literature: from the 
Beginnings to 1485. He has also published The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons and 
The Legend of the Wandering Jew. 


Helen H. Bacon, A.B. and Ph.D., Bryn Mawr. Professor of Greek and Latin, 
Barnard College, Columbia University. Second summer at Bread 
Loaf. 

Miss Bacon, who has held Fulbright and AAUW Founder’s Fellowships, 
is Chairman of the Classics Department at Barnard. She has taught at Bryn 
Mawr, the Women’s College of the University of North Carolina, and at 
Smith. She is the author of Barbarians in Greek Tragedy, and articles on Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Plato and Petronius. 


Joel Dorius, A.B., Utah; Ph.D., Harvard. Professor of English, San Francisco 
State College. Second summer at Bread Loaf. 

Editor of the Yale Henry V, Mr. Dorius has also edited Shakespeare’s 
Histories, Henry IV, Essays, and Reading for Understanding. He has taught at 
Yale, where he was a Morse Fellow in 1953-54, Smith, and the University 
of Hamburg. 


Paul Edward Gray, M.A. and Ph.D., Virginia. Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Princeton. First summer at Bread Loaf. 

Mr. Gray teaches an undergraduate lecture course on the English novel, 
and he has conducted a graduate seminar on theories of prose fiction. Last 
summer he taught in the Princeton Cooperative School Program, for dis- 
advantaged high school students. He has published a study of Chaucer’s 
Franklin’s Tale and book reviews. 


Laurence B. Holland, A.B., Princeton; Ph.D., Harvard. Associate Professor 
of English, Princeton. Third summer at Bread Loaf. 

Professor Holland is Chairman of the American Civilization Program at 
Princeton. He has taught at Harvard, the University of Minnesota, Haver- 
ford, and the Princeton Summer Studies Program for high school students. 
He is the author of The Expense of Vision: Essays on the Craft of Henry James and 
a co-author of The Literary Heritage of New Jersey; he has edited Who Designs 
America?, a collection of essays on design. 


David Levin, A.B. and Ph.D., Harvard. Professor of English, Stanford. 
Second summer at Bread Loaf. 

Mr. Levin has taught at Harvard, at the Universities of Strasbourg and 
Toulouse on a Fulbright Fellowship, and at the University of Madrid. He is 
General Editor of the Harbrace Source Books and author of History as Roman- 
tic Art: Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, Parkman; of What Happened in Salem?; and of 
In Defense of Historical Literature: Essays of American History, Autobiography, Fic- 
tion and Drama. He has been awarded a National Humanities Foundation 
Fellowship for 1968-69. 








Douglas R. Maddox, A.B., Delaware; M.F.A., Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Assistant Professor in Theatre Arts and Technical Director of 
the Spingold Theatre, Brandeis. Fourth summer at Bread Loaf. 

Mr. Maddox has served as Technical Director to the José Limon Dance 
Company on international cultural exchange tours in 1960 and 1963 and 
as Technical Director and lighting designer for a U.S. tour of the Far East 
in 1958. He has been Technical Director of the American Dance Festival 
at New London, Connecticut, and lighting designer for numerous dance pro- 
grams in New York, Washington, Wilmington, and Pittsburgh. 


Robert Pack, A.B., Dartmouth; M.A., Columbia. Associate Professor of Eng- 
lish, Middlebury College. First summer at Bread Loaf. 

Mr. Pack, who has taught at the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, is a 
former Fulbright Fellow and winner of the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters Award and of a Borestone Mountain Poetry Award. His books of 
poetry are: The Irony of Joy, A Stranger’s Privilege, Guarded by Women, and 
Selected Poems. In addition he has published three books of poetry for children, 
a critical study, Wallace Stevens: An Approach to His Poetry and Thought, and he 
is co-editor of New Poets of England and America, and Modern and Contemporary: 
A Collection of Short Stories. 


Martin Price, A.B., City College of New York; M.A., Iowa; Ph.D., Yale. 
Professor of English, Yale. Fourth summer at Bread Loaf. 

Before coming to Yale, Professor Price taught at lowa, Drake, and Kan- 
sas. He has written two critical studies of eighteenth-century literature, 
Swift's Rhetorical Art, and To the Palace of Wisdom. He is co-editor of an an- 
thology of the period, and editor of selections of Pope and of Dickens criti- 
cism. He has held a Guggenheim Fellowship, and he is a frequent reviewer 
of current fiction and criticism for the Yale Review. 


William L. Sharp, A.B. and M.A., Chicago; Ph.D., Stanford. Associate 
Professor of Drama, Stanford. Third summer as Associate Director, 
Bread Loaf Theatre. 

Mr. Sharp came to Stanford in 1964, after having taught at the Riverside 
campus of the University of California, where he headed the drama program. 
He is the author of articles on Shaw, Yeats, and Tennessee Williams, and 
an editor of Sheridan’s School for Scandal. He has acted and directed at the 
Repertory Theatre in Madison, Wisconsin, the University of California 
(Riverside), the Shakespeare Festival in Ashland, Oregon, and the Stanford 
Festival of the Arts. 


Wylie Sypher, A.B., Amherst; A.M. and Ph.D., Harvard. Alumnae Pro- 
fessor of English, Simmons. Eleventh summer at Bread Loaf. 

Professor Sypher, who is the first Robert Frost Professor of Literature 

at Bread Loaf, has held two Guggenheim Fellowships. Now Chairman of 

the Department of English at Simmons, he has taught at Tufts, Minnesota 

and Wisconsin. He is author of Comedy, Four Stages of Renaissance Style, Rococo 

to Cubism in Art and Literature, Loss of the Self, Art History, an anthology of art 
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criticism, and Literature and Technology (1967). He is editor of Enlightened 
England, a text on the eighteenth century. 


Edward W. Tayler, A.B., Amherst; Ph.D., Stanford. Professor of English, 
Columbia. First summer at Bread Loaf. 
Professor Tayler has taught at Stanford and Princeton and has been at 
Columbia since 1962. He has written two books, Nature and Art in Renaissance 
Literature, and Literary Criticism of Seventeenth-Century England. 


Erie T. Volkert, A.B., Lawrence; M.A., Northwestern. Professor of Drama, 
Director of the Theatre, Middlebury. Director of the Bread Loaf 
Theatre since 1946. 

Before coming to Middlebury in 1941, Mr. Volkert taught at Lawrence, 
Huron College, and Randolph-Macon Women’s College. His recent produc- 
tions in the Bread Loaf Theatre include A Man for All Seasons, Twelfth Night, 
Waiting for Godot, Becket, The Rhinoceros, and A View from the Bridge. 


Visiting Lecturers 


William Alfred, A.B., Brooklyn College; M.A. and Ph.D., Harvard. Pro- 
fessor of English, Harvard. 

Although a specialist in Old and Middle English, Mr. Alfred is best 
known as a poet and playwright. His verse plays, Agamemnon and Hogan’s 
Goat, have won wide critical acclaim. He has served on the Harvard faculty 
since 1954, In 1956-57 he was an Amy Lowell Travelling Fellow, and in 1966 
he was elected to the National Academy of Arts and Letters. 


Reuben A. Brower, A.B., Amherst; A.B. and M.A., Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge; Ph.D., Harvard; D.Litt. (Hon.) Amherst. Professor of English 
and Master of Adams House, Harvard. 

Professor Brower’s teaching career began at Harvard in 1932, where he 
served as an Instructor in Latin and English and as a Tutor in Modern 
Languages. He then taught at Amherst as Professor of English and Greek, 
after which he returned to Harvard. He has held a Guggenheim Fellowship 
for study in Italy and England, and a Fellowship to the Center for Advanced 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford. Among his publications are 
Dryden’s Poetic Diction and Virgil, The Fields of Light, Alexander Pope: The 
Poetry of Illusion, and The Poetry of Robert Frost: Constellations of Intention. 


Archibald MacLeish, LL.B. and LL.D. (Hon.) 

Among the many honorary degrees awarded to Mr. MacLeish are an 
LL.D. from Amherst and Litt. D. degrees from Columbia, Harvard and 
Princeton. He attended Yale and the Harvard Law School, and while work- 
ing for a Boston law firm, began his teaching career as an Instructor in Gov- 
ernment at Harvard in 1919. This early indication of virtuosity presaged his 
extraordinary career: Editor of Fortune, 1929-38; Librarian of Congress, 
1939-44; Assistant Secretary of State, 1944-45; Boylston Professor at Har- 
vard, 1949-62; Simpson Lecturer at Amherst, 1963-66, and President of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, 1953-56. His most notable works are 
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Conquistador, which won the Pulitzer Prize in 1932; Collected Poems, 1952, 
honored with the Pulitzer and Bollingen Prizes, and the National Book 
award; J.B., awarded the Pulitzer Prize in Drama, 1959; and the script of 
the film The Eleanor Roosevelt Story, which won an Academy Award in 1966. 


Administration 


Paul M. Cubeta, A.B., Williams; Ph.D., Yale. Professor of English and Dean 
of the Faculty, Middlebury. Director of the Bread Loaf School of 
English. 

Before becoming Director of the Bread Loaf School of English in 1964, 
Mr. Cubeta served as Assistant Director of the Bread Loaf Writers’ Confer- 
ence for nine years. He is editor of Modern Drama for Analysis, and he has 
published articles on Jonson and Marlowe. In 1956-57 he held a Carnegie 
Fellowship in General Education at Harvard, and prior to teaching at Mid- 
dlebury, he taught for several years at Williams. 


Frederick C. Cabot, A.B. and Ph.D., Harvard. Assistant Professor of English, 
Middlebury. Assistant Director of the Bread Loaf School of English. 
Mr. Cabot came to Middlebury in 1966, after serving as a Teaching 
Fellow in English, Acting Senior Tutor of John Winthrop House, and Coach 
of Varsity Lightweight Crew at Harvard. This is his first summer at Bread 
Loaf. 


Courses 


Group I 
1. Modern Literary Criticism 10:30 

Examination of the different positions—aesthetic, philosophical, social, 
psychological—taken by major modern critics, with discussion of the varying 
meanings of literature as treated from these positions. Not open to students 
in their first summer at Bread Loaf. 

Text: Schorer, Miles, and McKenzie, Criticism: The Foundations of Modern 
Literary Judgment (Harcourt, Brace, & World). There will also be readings in 
Nietzsche, Birth of Tragedy (Anchor); Erich Fromm, Marx’s Concept of Man 
(Ungar); Norman O. Brown, Life Against Death (Modern Library paper- 
back); Art History, ed. Wylie Sypher (Vintage); Whitehead, Science and the 
Modern World (Mentor) ; Gregory Battcock, The New Art (Dutton paperback). 

Mr. Sypher 


7c. Scene and Lighting Design for the Theatre 11:30 

A detailed study of various plays in terms of the visual scenic problems 
presented in production. The course will include a fundamental investigation 
into the techniques of the visual arts and their relation to stage design. Prac- 
tical experience will be gained in Little Theatre productions through spe- 
cific technical or design assignments. 

Texts: Lee Simonson, The Stage is Set (Theatre Arts) and acting editions in 
anthology or individual of: Shakespeare, Coriolanus; Williams, Glass Menagerie; 
Strindberg, The Ghost Sonata; Webster, The Duchess of Malfi; lonesco, The 
Lesson; Shaw, Misalliance. Mr. Maddox 






































5. Experiments in the Writing of Poetry Tues.-Thurs. 2:00-4:15 
Student work will be criticized in class discussion and in conference, with 
the hope of broadening the writer’s range of technique. The styles and effects 
of representative contemporary poems will be closely analyzed. 
Texts: New Poems of England and America, vols. I and II (Meridian paper- 
back),and The Controversy of Poets (Anchor paperback). 
Mr. Pack 


7d. Independent Projects in Theatre 

A qualified student may elect as a regular course a special independent 
project in acting, directing, or scenic design in connection with the produc- 
tion of Coriolanus and scenes from any other drama to be produced at Bread 
Loaf this summer. 

Interested students should write the Director for further details. Permis- 
sion of the Instructor must be secured at Bread Loaf. 

Messrs. Maddox, Sharp, and Volkert 


Group II 


19. Chaucer: The Canterbury Tales and Troilus and Criseyde 8:30 

The objective of this course is a full study of the two most important 
works in Middle English literature. This study is to be undertaken in the 
firm belief that although the works under consideration are now almost 600 
years old, they have as much to offer the mature reader today as they had 
when they were originally written. 

Text: The Poems of Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, revised (1957) edition, 
(Houghton Mifflin). Mr. Anderson 


68. The Lyric, 1500-1650 9:30 
Readings in an art form which best characterizes the English Renaissance. 
Texts: Elizabethan Lyrics, ed. Norman Ault (Putnams); English Renaissance 

Poetry, ed. John Williams (Anchor); Seventeenth Century Poetry: The Schools of 

Donne and Jonson, ed. Kenner (Holt, Rinehart and Winston). Mr. Tayler 


28. The Heroic in Shakespeare’s Greek and Roman Plays 10:30 
A study of theme and its modifications in a group of Shakespeare’s plays. 
Texts: The Signet Editions of Troilus and Cressida, Coriolanus and Antony 

and Cleopatra; The Complete Works of Shakespeare, ed. Hardin Craig (Scott 

Foresman). Mr. Dorius 


32. Milton 11:30 
Intensive critical study of John Milton’s major poetry. 


Text: Complete Poems and Major Prose, ed. Merritt Y. Hughes (Odyssey). 
Mr. Tayler 


48. Elizabethan and Jacobean Plays in Production 9:30 
A working comparison of selected Elizabethan and Jacobean plays with 


plays by Shakespeare: The Spanish Tragedy and Titus Andronicus; The Malcon- 
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tent and Measure for Measure; Edward II and Richard II; The Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestle and Pericles; The Duchess of Malfi and King Lear. 

Texts: Craig, The Complete Works of Shakespeare (Scott Foresman), and 
Brooke and Paradise, The English Drama, 1580-1642 (Heath). Mr. Sharp 


Group III 
11. Romantic Poets 8:30 

Discussion of characteristic romantic problems in Blake, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats in relation to certain developments in 
Continental literature. 

Text: David Perkins, English Romantic Writers (Harcourt, Brace, & 
World). Correlative reading, which students are urged to do in advance: 
Goethe, Faust, Part I (Penguin); Stendhal, The Red and the Black (Modern 
Library or Penguin); Flaubert, Sentimental Education (Everyman); Camus, 
The Rebel (Vintage). Mr. Sypher 


33. Swift and Pope 9:30 
A close reading of major satiric works, with the emphasis on their imagi- 
native structure. 
Texts: Pope, The Poems of Alexander Pope, ed. John Butt (Yale paper- 
bound); Swift, Gulliver's Travels and Other Writings, ed. Louis Landa (River- 
side). Mr. Price 


52. The English Novel from Defoe to Austen 8:30 

A study of the first century of the English novel and of the development 
of prose fiction as a self-conscious literary genre. 

Texts: Defoe, Moll Flanders (Riverside); Richardson, Pamela (Norton); 
Fielding, Shamela and Joseph Andrews (Riverside); Smollett, Humphry Clinker 
(Holt, Rinehart, Winston); Walpole, The Castle of Otranto (Holt, Rinehart, 
Winston); Burney, Evelina (Norton); Austen, Pride and Prejudice (Modern 
Library College Edition). Mr. Gray 


14. Yeats’ Poetry: the Search for Unity 8:30 
A study of Yeats’ attempt to exploit, through metaphor and symbol, the 
conflicting voices in his poetry. 
Text: The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats (Macmillan). Mr. Dorius 


34. The Novel and Techniques of Persuasion 10:30 

A consideration of selected English novels and of the way in which 
diverse narrative strategies are employed to shape the beliefs and attitudes 
of the reader. 

Texts: Sterne, Tristram Shandy (Odyssey); Austen, Mansfield Park (River- 
side); Emily Brontë, Wuthering Heights (Holt, Rinehart, Winston); Dickens, 
Great Expectations (Holt, Rinehart, Winston); Lawrence, Sons and Lovers 
(Viking-Compass); Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (Viking- 
Compass). Students should also purchase, if possible, Wayne C. Booth, 
The Rhetoric of Fiction (Phoenix). Mr. Gray 
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75. Modern Poetry 11:30 
Reading and discussion of eight poets on the themes of Nature and Para- 
dise: Hardy, Hopkins, Yeats, Frost, Stevens, Crane, Thomas, and Roethke. 
Texts: Crane, Complete Poems and Selected Letters and Prose (Doubleday 
paperback); Hardy, Selected Poems (Crowell Collier paperback); Hopkins, 
Poems and Prose (Penguin paperback); Yeats, Collected Poems (Macmillan) ; 
Frost, Selected Poems (Holt); Stevens, Collected Poems (Knopf); Thomas, Col- 

lected Poems (New Directions); Roethke, Collected Poems (Doubleday). 
Mr. Pack 


Group IV 
117. Faulkner 9:30 

Tradition and innovation in Faulkner’s fiction, with emphasis on comic 
and Gothic conventions. 

Texts: “Old Man” in Three Famous Short Novels (Vintage); The Hamlet 
(Vintage); Light in August (Modern Library College Edition); Go Down 
Moses (Modern Library); The Sound and the Fury and As I Lay Dying (Modern 
Library); Absalom, Absalom! (Modern Library College Edition); Faulkner 
at the University (Vintage). Mr. Holland 


95. The Portrayal of Europe in American Literature 11:30 

A study of American writers’ responses to European scenes, values, history, 
and character, with special attention to Henry James, Ernest Hemingway, 
and three contemporary writers. 

Texts: James, The American (Rinehart), The Portrait of a Lady (Modern 
Library, paper), The Ambassadors (Rinehart); Hemingway, In Our Time, 
The Sun Also Rises, A Farewell To Arms (all in Scribner paperbacks); James 
Baldwin, Notes of a Native Son (Beacon); Bernard Malamud, The Magic 
Barrel (Vintage) or, at the student’s choice, Saul Bellow, Herzog (Fawcett). 

Mr. Levin 


122. Revolution and Reform in American Fiction 11:30 

Revolution and social reform as motives in American fiction. 

Texts: Cooper, The Pioneers (Rinehart); Thoreau, Walden, (Riverside) ; 
Hawthorne, The Blithedale Romance (Norton); James, The Bostonians (Modern 
Library College Edition); Twain, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court 
(Signet); “Benito Cereno” and Billy Budd in Billy Budd and Piazza Tales 
(Dolphin); Ellison, Invisible Man (Signet). Mr. Holland 


121. The Portrayal of Negroes in American Literature 9:30 

A study of racial characterization and racial issues in important works 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Texts: Frederick Douglass, Narrative of an American Slave (1845 edition, 
John Harvard Library); Harriet Beecher Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Wash- 
ington Square Press); Mark Twain, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn (Bobbs- 
Merrill); Eudora Welty, Thirteen Stories (Modern Library); Richard Wright, 
Native Son (Signet) and Black Boy (Signet); James Baldwin, Notes of a Native 
Son (Beacon); Ralph Ellison, Invisible Man (American RDM Corp.); and 
The Autobiography of Malcolm X (Grove-Dell). Mr. Levin 
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Group V 


103. Greek Tragedy: The Nature of Choral Drama 8:30 

Influence of myth and chorus on tragic form. Discussion based on Aristot- 
le’s Poetics and selected plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides. 

Texts: Aristotle on the Art of Poetry, trans. S. H. Butcher (Liberal Arts) ; 
Aeschylus II, Euripides II & IV, Sophocles I & II, (Complete Greek Tragedies), 
eds. Grene and Lattimore (University of Chicago paperbacks); The Odes of 
Pindar, trans. Richmond Lattimore (Phoenix). Recommended: Richmond 
Lattimore, The Poetry of Greek Tragedy (Johns Hopkins), Story Patterns in 
Greek Tragedy (Michigan); H. D. F. Kitto, Greek Tragedy (Anchor). 

Miss Bacon 


93. Modern Drama 10:30 
A close look at playwrights and theorists who are shaping our modern 
theatre. Paperback editions of plays by Pirandello, Brecht, Anouilh, Beckett, 
Ionesco, Genet, Pinter, Albee, Weiss and Stoppard will be used. 
Supplementary texts: Artaud, The Theatre and its Double (Evergreen) ; 
Esslin, The Theatre of the Absurd (Anchor). Mr. Volkert 


113. The Ancient Novel 10:30 

Satiric and romantic prose fiction of Petronius, Longus, Apuleius and 
others. 

Texts: Three Greek Romances, trans. Moses Hadas (Liberal Arts); Petronius, 
The Satyricon and the Fragments, trans. John Sullivan (Penguin); Apuleius, 
The Golden Ass, trans. Jack Lindsay (Indiana); Heliodorus, Ethiopian Story, 
trans. Walter Lamb (Dutton). Recommended: Homer, Odyssey, trans. Robert 
Fitzgerald (Anchor); Herodotus, Histories, trans. Aubrey de Selincourt 
(Penguin); Plato, Symposium, trans. Benjamin Jowett, Phaedrus, trans. Helm- 
bold and Rabinowitz (Liberal Arts). Miss Bacon 


105. Forms of Comedy 11:30 

Studies in theory of comedy and major comic themes as they recur in 
various literary forms. 

Text: Robert Corrigan, Comedy: Meaning and Form (Chandler); Shake- 
speare, As You Like It (Signet); Sterne, Tristram Shandy (Odyssey); Byron, 
Don Juan (Riverside): Carroll, Alice in Wonderland (Signet); Shaw, Man and 
Superman (Bantam); Chekhov, Major Plays (Signet); Gide, Lafcadio’s Adventures 
(Vintage); Mann, Confessions of Felix Krull (Signet). Students are urged to 
purchase these editions to facilitate page references in class. Mr. Price 


General Information 


The Master’s Degree Candidates for the degree of Master of Arts must 
hold a baccalaureate degree, or its equivalent, from an approved college. 
The normal program of study for a summer at Bread Loaf consists of two 
courses. To earn the Master’s degree students must present a validated pro- 
gram of ten courses, the equivalent of thirty graduate credits. A course meets 
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five hours a week for six weeks. Students who have demonstrated their ability 
to perform work of distinguished caliber at Bread Loaf may, at the discretion 
of the Director, occasionally be permitted to elect a three-course program. 
A student must receive a grade of 80 in a course in order to receive credit for 
the course. Students are strongly urged to complete as much reading as possi- 
ble before coming to Bread Loaf in order to permit more time for the prepara- 
tion of papers and collateral assignments during the session. 

Ordinarily the program presented for a degree must include a minimum 
of two courses each from Groups II and III; one course from Group IV; 
and one course from either Group I or Group V: (I) literary criticism, teach- 
ing of English, the art of writing, and theatre arts, (II) studies in English 
Language and Literature through the Seventeenth Century; (III) studies in 
English Literature since the Seventeenth Century; (IV) studies in American 
Literature; (V) Classical and Continental Literature. Exceptions to this re- 
quirement may be made at the discretion of the Director. 


Independent Reading Program With the approval of the Director and an 
appropriate member of the Bread Loaf faculty, a qualified student may plan 
to prepare himself in an area of English, American or classical literature by 
means of a program in independent reading during the academic year. The 
student must have taken a course at Bread Loaf in the area of his proposed 
program, and have demonstrated his competence to handle his work by se- 
curing a grade of 90 or higher in that course. Arrangements are completed 
before the fifth week of the previous summer. Upon his return the following 
summer, the student is given a three-hour written examination and a one- 
hour oral examination conducted by members of the Bread Loaf faculty. 

Successful completion of the program is evaluated as a Bread Loaf course 
of three credits. A maximum of two reading programs in different years is 
permitted. A tuition fee of $75.00 is charged. 


Transfer Credits A limited amount of graduate work may be transferred 
from other accredited institutions. Each individual case must receive the 
approval of the Director, preferably before the work is done. The program 
of a candidate for the Master’s degree at Bread Loaf will include no more 
than six transferred credits. Such credits are normally earned in language or 
literature. Thus, if six credits are transferred, the degree may be earned in 
four summers and in exceptional cases in three. 

Graduate credits transferred from other institutions expire after ten years 
have elapsed since the study was done. Credits transferred must be accepted 
toward the Master’s degree in English at the institution where they were 
earned, and must be of B grade (80) or better. Effective with students who 
began graduate work at Middlebury after 1956, graduate credits earned at 
Bread Loaf expire after ten years. Credits earned at the Bread Loaf School 
of English are generally transferable to other graduate institutions. 


Bread Loaf-Newton Program for Prospective English Teachers In con- 
junction with the Newton Schools of Newton, Massachusetts, the Bread Loaf 
School is sponsoring a program offering four years of summer study at Bread 
Loaf and three years of supervised teaching at Newton, leading to the M.A. 
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degree in English and to consideration for tenure in one of the Newton High 
Schools. This program, which meets certification requirements of the state of 
Massachusetts, begins with summer work at Bread Loaf. Supervised teachers 
received in 1967-68 a starting salary of $5,500. Candidates must be uniquely 
qualified in academic achievement and in their commitment to the teaching 
of English in high school. Further information may be obtained from the 
Bread Loaf Secretary. 


Choice of Courses Students are requested to indicate their choice of courses 
on the application form, in order of preference. Correspondence in regard 
to the choice of courses should be addressed to the Director. The choice must 
regularly be completed before the beginning of the session, and a fee of $1.00 
is charged for course changes made after July 1. Early arrangements are ad- 
vised, as the School may limit the size of any class for the most effective in- 
struction. The candidate should indicate one more course than he is per- 
mitted to take, so that, if necessary, substitutions may be made. He will be 
notified of any substitution. 


Auditors In addition to the two courses taken for credit, a student is en- 
couraged to enroll as an auditor in a third course. Auditors are not admitted 
to courses in preference to regular students; hence final permission to audit 
is not given until registrations are completed. Students regularly registered 
for a course may not change their status to that of an auditor without special 
permission of the Director, never after the third week of the session. 

Non-credit students are occasionally admitted to Bread Loaf. They do 
not participate in the class work, either oral or written, and they do not take 
the final course examinations. 


Accommodations Students are expected to be in residence through the 
entire term. All rooms are completely furnished; blankets, bed linen, and 
towels are supplied. Arrangements for personal laundry may be made after 
arrival, at the front office. No student rooms will be ready for occupancy 
until Wednesday morning, June 26. 

There are no accommodations on campus for members of a student’s 
family, but cabins, farms, and camps in the mountain communities sur- 
rounding Bread Loaf and at Lake Dunmore are usually available. Securing 
off-campus housing is the responsibility of the student. 


Books A bookstore for the sale of textbooks, stationery, and supplies is 
maintained for the convenience of the students. Textbooks are ordered in 
advance of the opening of the School, to be sold at list price. Required texts 
for each course are ordered for all students enrolled before May 1. It may 
occasionally be necessary to substitute other texts for those listed in the 
courses of instruction. Although it is impossible to advise students of these 
changes, the bookstore will stock copies. 


Features The dramatic productions put on under the direction of Pro- 
fessors Erie T. Volkert and William L. Sharp are highlights of each Bread 
Loaf session. Students are encouraged to participate in all aspects of mounting 
a production in the pleasant and informal atmosphere of the Little Theatre. 
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This summer the theatre staff will produce Coriolanus and another more 
recent work. 

The lecture program at Bread Loaf has been arranged to introduce stu- 
dents to distinguished scholars, teachers, and writers whose lectures will 
broaden the outlook and enrich the content of the regular academic program. 
Among the special lecturers visiting Bread Loaf in recent years have been 
distinguished poets, novelists, educators, critics. They include Robert Frost, 
William Carlos Williams, Richard Eberhart, Malcolm Cowley, David 
Daiches, Allen Tate, Francis Fergusson, Mary McCarthy, Saul Bellow, 
Richard Wilbur, R. P. Blackmur, Howard Nemerov, Stanley Edgar Hyman, 
and C. L. Barber. 

A picnic at the nearby Robert Frost farm is becoming a popular Bread 
Loaf tradition. 

Each week students will have the opportunity to view classic or experi- 
mental modern films at Bread Loaf. 

The facilities of Starr Library at Middlebury College, which includes 
the Abernethy Collection of Americana, the Robert Frost Room, and the 
Helen Hartness Flanders Collection of Folk Literature, containing recordings 
in the field and transcripts of words and music, are available to the English 
School students. 

The Davison Memorial Library at Bread Loaf contains reference books, 
magazines, and newspapers for campus use. 


Recreation Since the elevation at Bread Loaf is 1500 feet above sea level, 
the summers can be cool. Students are well-advised in bringing warm 
clothing. For those who are keen about outdoor life, the School is ideally 
located at the edge of Battell Forest. A junction with the Long Trail—‘a 
footpath in the wilderness’—which winds along the summit of the Green 
Mountains and extends from southern Vermont to the Canadian border, 
is a short hike from the School. 

The extensive campus offers a fine opportunity for the combination of 
study and recreation. Softball playing fields, tennis courts and croquet courts 
are available for student use. There is also a golf course in Middlebury. 
Bathing beaches at Lake Dunmore are twelve miles from the School. At 
Bread Loaf, there is the Johnson Swimming Pool. 

Bread Loaf is easily accessible from the principal state highways. Trips 
to the surrounding Green Mountains country, to Lake George, the Adiron- 
dacks and the White Mountains, as well as to the Shelburne Museum, can be 
made in a day. 


Fees The administration reserves the right to make any changes without 
notice in courses, staff, and all arrangements at Bread Loaf. The following 
information about fees should be noted. 

The inclusive fees for tuition, board and room are as follows: 


Tuition $285 

Board $175 

Room $ 90—$140 
$550—$600 
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Each applicant who is accepted is asked to pay a $50 Registration Fee, 
which is applied to the student’s total bill. This fee is refunded if notice of 
cancellation is received in the Bread Loaf Office before May 15; after May 
15 no refunds are made. An applicant is considered officially registered only 
upon receipt of this fee. Money should not be sent until the Secretary requests 
payment. Rooms are assigned only to students registered officially; therefore, 
a room deposit is not required. 


Insurance The tuition fee also includes a fee for an accident insurance policy 
with limited coverage. 






Payment Students are advised to avoid delay and inconvenience by mailing 
all money for fees, board, room, etc., in the form of money orders, express 
checks, or cashier’s checks on an accredited bank. Checks should be made 
payable to Middlebury College. 






Refunds Because of fixed obligations for service and instruction, persons 
arriving late or leaving school before the close of the session must not expect 
refunding of any charges for the unconsumed time. 


Diploma Fee Students who successfully complete all requirements for the 
degree receive their diploma at the close of the session. A diploma fee of 
$15 is required. 


















Medical Facilities A resident nurse is in attendance and the College’s 
Medical Director is available for consultation. The well-equipped Porter 
Hospital at Middlebury is within easy reach. 


Scholarships and Waiterships Some scholarship aid is available for the 
1968 session. This aid is awarded on the basis of scholastic ability and finan- 
cial need. Application should be made to the Director by April 15. 

A few positions are open to students desiring to earn part of their summer 
expenses by waiting on table. The compensation for this work is board and 
room. An application form may be obtained by writing to the Bread Loaf 
Secretary. 


Schedule 

Wednesday, June 26—Registration Day 

Thursday, June 27—Classes begin 

Wednesday, August 7—Classes end 

Thursday, August 8—Friday, August 9—Final Examinations 

Saturday, August 10—Commencement 

Sunday, August 11—School closes 

The first meal served to members of the School will be the noon meal 
Wednesday, June 26. Breakfast on Sunday, August 11, will terminate ar- 
rangements with the School. 





Mr. Sharp with students outside the theatre 


Action on the tennis courts 











A picnic at the Frost Farm 


Reception for faculty and students on the Treman porch 












1968 Schedule of Classes 


Roman Numerals refer to Group Classification 










8:30 


11 Romantic Poets (III) Mr. Sypher 
19 Chaucer (II) Mr. Anderson 
52 The English Novel from Defoe to 
Austen (III) Mr. Gray 
103 Greek Tragedy (V) Miss Bacon 


Yeats’ Poetry (III) Mr. Dorius 

























9:30 





33 Swift and Pope (III) Mr. Price 
68 The Lyric, 1500-1650 (II) Mr. Tayler 
ml 117 Faulkner (IV) Mr. Holland 
121 The Portrayal of Negroes in American 
d Literature (IV) Mr. Levin 
è 48 Elizabethan and Jacobean Plays in 
Production (II) Mr. Sharp 
10:30 
1 Modern Literary Criticism (I) Mr. Sypher 
34 The Novel and Techniques of Persuasion 
(IIT) Mr. Gray 
93 Modern Drama (V) Mr. Volkert 
28 The Heroic in Shakespeare’s Greek and 
Roman Plays (II) Mr. Dorius 
113 The Ancient Novel (V) Miss Bacon 
11:30 
105 Forms of Comedy (V) Mr. Price 
122 Revolution and Reform in American 
Fiction (IV) Mr. Holland 
75 Modern Poetry (III) Mr. Pack 
32 Milton (II) Mr. Tayler 
95 The Portrayal of Europe in American 
Literature (IV) Mr. Levin 
7c Scene and Lighting Design for the 
Theatre (I) Mr. Maddox 


Tues-Thurs. 2:00-4:15 
5 Experiments in the Writing of Poetry (I) Mr. Pack 




















